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A MADONNA AND CHILD BY HANS MEMLING 


HE town of Bruges, where Hans Memling flourished and 

worked, has today an air of prosperous activity, but the 
character of past centuries remains tangibly in the Cathedral, 
in the Church of Notre Dame, and in some buildings dating from 
the thirteenth century, such as the tower and fagade of the 
famous market hall. In the time of Memling, the Hospital of 
St. John, which still houses a precious group of his paintings, 
cared for the poor and needy as it does today. In its heyday, 
this Hanseatic port was the northern Venice, a maritime center 
for the wool trade, which brought to its shores, not only the 
adjacent Dutch and German merchants, but also Spanish and 
especially English traders, and in their wake such families as the 
Portinari, who were agents of the Italian bankers, the Medici. 
British noblemen came there and also the Spanish grandees who 
in the days of the declining prosperity of Bruges exercised their 
sovereignty over Flanders. 

The height of Bruges’s material prosperity came from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, but it was during the 
leisurely decline of this financial and political eminence, through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that the artistic life of 
the town gained in importance. At this time there flourished in 
Flanders one of the most notable schools in the history of paint- 
ing. The burghers had achieved a leisure in which to indulge 
their more sensitive fancies, and those wealthy individuals who 
wished portraits or religious pictures with their portraits as 
donors and patron saints gave much work to the artists, the 
earliest and perhaps most distinguished of whom were the 
brothers Van Eyck. 

The influence of the miniaturists preceding the time of the 
Van Eycks and of Burgundian sculpture had much to do with 
the plastic style of the Van Eycks. They were not only the 
culmination of the later Gothic work of the miniaturists but 
the advent of a new tradition. The rich colors they and their 
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followers achieved came from the use of oil paints. The employ- 
ment of this new medium gave their work a durability and a 
clear brilliance surpassing in quality all that had gone before, 
though their handling of oils differed greatly from subsequent 
developments. 

By virtue of the fact that these two painters were employed 
by Philip the Good and led a life of luxury in his court, their 
output was limited; having no financial worries they could 
spend as much time as they deemed necessary upon a single 
piece, and so their work, if small, was always monumental in 
style. The Van Eycks did not form a school as such, their only 
real follower and pupil being Petrus Christus. The generation 
following the Van Eycks included, with Petrus Christus, Roger 
Van der Weyden, Dirk Bouts, and somewhat later, Hugo Van 
der Goes. Bouts was Dutch, and Roger was of French-speaking 
origin, and appears in the records of the city of Tournay. All 
these artists were somewhat dependent upon the Van Eycks for 
the knowledge of their craft, but it is from Roger that the 
supreme contribution comes. The abstract and impersonal 
stability of the Van Eycks was heightened by dramatic religious 
fervor in the work of Roger. 

Hans Memling was the leading figure in the third generation 
of the Van Eycks’ followers. Though Memling’s origin will 
probably remain hazy, he is presumed to have come from the 
region of Mainz in Germany, perhaps from a town named 
Mémlingen. Memling presumably obtained his initial training 
in his native town. Though nothing is definitely known, it is 
possible that he came to Flanders during his Wanderjahre about 
1450, in all probability while Roger was working temporarily in 
Brussels. 

That Memling was the pupil of Roger is acknowledged by 
authorities,’ but his connection with the master evidently came 
after Hans’s years of apprenticeship were finished. Memling 
was perhaps affected more by the strength of Roger’s person- 
ality than by his teaching. The fact that Memling worked with 
Roger is suggested by documentary reference to various pic- 
tures obviously painted by him in the workshop of Roger. The 

1 Sir Martin Conway, The Van Eycks and Their Followers; Joseph Destrée, Hugo Van der Goes; 
Jules Destrée, Roger de la Pasture, Vol. I1; M. J. Friedlander, Die Altniederlandische Malerei, 


Volumes II and VI; Karl Voll, Klassiker der Kunst: Memling; W. H. James Weale, Hans 
Memiinc. 
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supposition that Memling was at Bruges at this early date is 
based upon external evidence only, since there is no written 
record of his being there prior to 1467. Roger died in 1464 before 
there is any definite mention of Memling’s presence. Neverthe- 
less, the closeness and similarity of Memling’s scenes to the 
later works of Roger emphasizes the connection. 

No doubt Memling was in Flanders at the time of the wed- 
ding of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and Margaret of 
York in 1468. Many painters attended the wedding with the 
hope of reaping benefit from such a noble pageant. Among the 
English courtiers in the train of Margaret was Sir John Donne, 
of Kidwelly, who commissioned Memling to paint an altar- 
piece’ with portraits of himself and his family as donors. 

This brief summary can contain but limited reference to 
Memling’s works. The Chatsworth picture is the earliest of his 
paintings to which a date can be assigned. A picture which has 
aroused considerable question but is now attributed to Memling 
is the “Last Judgment”; it was originally intended for the 
Medici family and was ordered by their agent, Jacopo Tani. 
This picture was shipped by sea, the vessel carrying it waylaid, 
and the painting taken as prize of war to Danzig in 1473 where 
it has remained to this day in the Marienkirche. The “Last 
Judgment” is interesting because of its similarity to the Beaune 
altarpiece of the same subject by Roger Van der Weyden. The 

likeness is evident in the general feeling and in the drawing and 
arrangement, but the Memling lacks the force and vigor of 
Roger’s work. Also, it is suggested by Conway that Memling’s 
“Last Judgment” recalls Stephan Lochner’s picture of the same 
subject, now in Cologne; the comparison made by Conway is 
not without weight. 

In some ways Memling’s most successful pictures were his 
small ones—half-length figures, and complete scenes done on a 
miniature scale. The large painting by Memling, the so-called 
“Johannes-Altar” in the Hospital at Bruges, lacks the refine- 
ment which constitutes the charm of such smaller paintings as 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” especially the Floreins version 
at Bruges.” Despite the brilliance of the colors and the opulence 
of detail, the picture has a serenity and simplicity which led 
one critic to compare Memling’s work with that of Fra Angelico. 


1 The picture is now at Chatsworth House, the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
2 Another picture of the same subject by Memling is in the Prado, Madrid. 
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In his last days Roger Van der Weyden painted many versions 
of the Madonna and Child, all of which have about them a cer- 
tain similarity to his famous “St. Luke Drawing the Virgin.”* 
This same theme was frequently used by Memling, undoubtedly 
because of his familiarity with Roger’s great picture. Many 
similar versions of this subject were done by followers of both 
Memling and Roger but there is little chance of not recognizing 
those actually painted by the hands of either of the masters. 

A “Madonna and Child,’” little known, but ascribed with 
certainty to Memling by Friedlander has been bought for the 
Holden Collection of the Museum. The Virgin and Child, facing 
front, are posed against a golden background with purple-gray 
clouds in the upper corners. The wimple of the Madonna is 
pushed back allowing the hair to show and disclosing a jeweled 
circlet across the forehead. The breast is exposed above her 
gown. The under costume of the Madonna is a dark bluish- 
green, and the sleeve is a rich golden-green brocade. The Child, 
nude, but enfolded by the Madonna’s rose-red cloak rests upon 
a green cushion set on a ledge. Her face is of the type used by 
Menmling in all his paintings—oval, the eyes downcast beneath 
heavy lids, the nose long, the mouth small. The features as 
rendered in this picture are comparable with those of Memling’s 
Madonnas, notably in the Floreins Adoration, the Nieuwen- 
hoven diptych at Bruges, the panel of the Ryerson Collection 
in the Chicago Art Institute (reproduced in this Bulletin), and 
the Berlin Madonna and Child of 1487.° 

These examples differ from the Museum’s accession and from 
one another chiefly in their backgrounds. In the Nieuwenhoven 
diptych the Madonna is placed against a wall with stained glass 
window and mirror at the left, and at the right a casement 
through which a landscape may be seen. In the Chicago panel 
the Madonna is seated in the corner of a room. In the back- 
ground of the Berlin painting is a full landscape showing through 
an arcade of marble columns. A further comparison of the 
Museum painting with the four paintings’ mentioned above 
reveals many likenesses and only minor differences. In the 


1 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

2 34-29: Height 13745”; width 934”. Purchased from the Delia E. Holden and the L. E. Holden 

unds. 

3 Reproduced in: Karl Voll, Klassiker der Kunst: Memling, p. 70. 

4 See also Memling’s “The Madonna and Child” in the Collection of Lord Duveen, and that 
in the Lisbon Museum. 
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Berlin and Nieuwenhoven examples, the Child sits upon a 
brocaded cushion in contrast to the white cloth upon which He 
is placed in the other three pictures. The Museum accession is 
simpler than the Nieuwenhoven piece; it has no rich fabrics 
except for the sleeve. In this respect the Holden painting is more 
in the manner of the Ryerson picture. The jeweled circlet on the 
Madonna in the Holden accession is almost identical with that 
which adorns the Virgin in the Nieuwenhoven diptych; this 
detail is obviously borrowed from the Roger Van der Weyden 
paintings: one now in the Renders Collection in Bruges, the 
other in the Ryerson Collection in Chicago. 

The fact that the Holden picture is a nursing Madonna makes 
it different from the four other Memlings with which it has 
been compared. But this variation brings it close to the Van der 
Weyden “St. Luke Drawing the Virgin.” In the Museum’s 
Menmling and in the Van der Weyden, the position of the Child 
—the attitude of His arms and hands—and the placing of the 
Madonna’s wimple’ are the same. 

It has been noted that in the majority of his pictures Memling 
used a landscape background, often seen through windows or 
architectural framework. In his portraits he occasionally used 
plain backgrounds. The element in the Museum accession which 
most of all merits comment is the use of the gold background. 
This forms a link with Roger Van der Weyden, in several of 
whose pictures there is a use of gold.” Also, it has been suggested 
that the gold background of the Holden painting was occasioned, 
not only by the example of Roger, but by the definite fact that 
it was a commission from a Spanish patron, the picture having 
come from a Spanish Collection. The gold background generally 
appeared in Spanish religious pictures of the time. 

As has been pointed out, Memling was not concerned with 
innovations of style or character; the pleasant serenity of life 
alone appealed to him. In contrast to the emotion and pain 
expressed by Roger Van der Weyden, Memling was romantic 
in his efforts, placid in spirit, and had a touch of German senti- 
mentality. His symmetrical composition came probably from 


1 The position of the Child and the placing of the wimple are the same in the following pictures 
by Roger Van der Weyden: “Madonna and Child,” Mancel Collection, Caen; “Madonna of the 
Iris,” Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin; “Madonna and Child,” Mayer Van den Bergh Collec- 
tion, Antwerp; ““A Madonna and Child,” Fogg Museum, Cambridge. 

2 Roger Van der Weyden, ““Madonna and Child,” Mayer Van den Bergh Collection, Antwerp, 
and “Virgin and Child,” Collection of Mme. Cornelis Wyckhuyse. 
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an early association with Cologne painting. He was engaged in 
solving no new problems. The appealing qualities of his work 
suffice to give him a place in Flemish painting similar to that 
held by Fra Angelico and Perugino in Italy. 

The condition of the Holden picture is unusual. It has an 
even and pronounced crackle throughout and shows almost no 
retouching. Among the Flemish paintings in the Museum it 
ranks in importance with the Sforza panel acquired two years 
ago for the Holden Collection, and is the sixth picture to be 
purchased from the Holden funds. As to the date of the picture, 
it is presumably about 1485-87, the date of the Ryerson and 
Nieuwenhoven pieces. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE ART OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


It was the desire to decorate which in no small measure gave 
impetus to the fine arts during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Even the subject matter used—largely classical or 
religious in the seventeenth century and genre in the eighteenth 
—was subordinated, relatively, to the decorative effect; for it 
was the primary purpose of the artist to adorn palace or church 
or public building with objects calculated to warm and enliven 
them. The medieval tapestry, for example, was woven frankly 
to soften the severity of the architecture. Nor in the course of 
time did this function of the tapestry greatly change. The large 
series, ““The Story of Dido and Aeneas,” the gift of Mrs. 
Francis F. Prentiss, in the permanent collection of the Museum, 
is an example of subject matter so grouped as to achieve a 
decorative result. In the opening exhibition of the season, which 
is shown in Gallery IX, there will be a tapestry by the great 
decorative French painter, Frangois Boucher, and also others 
of this type. 

This Exhibition of the Art of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries includes a wide range of material and a wide diver- 
gence in the character of the objects shown. Yet despite the 
variety of material, there is evident in the objects a basic 
uniformity of purpose. In the main it is true that before the 
time of the French Revolution artists were dependent upon the 
patronage of state, royalty, or wealth, and it was not until the 
nineteenth century that they relied upon popular demand. 
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What has been said about the tapestry is true, too, of the 
easel painting, in which the decorative quality predominated 
and the artists expressed the frivolous spirit of the age. Poussin 
and Claude of the seventeenth century, Frenchmen working in 
Rome, chose for their theme the landscape of the Campagna 
and peopled it with legendary figures. With their fétes galantes, 
Watteau, Lancret, and Pater catered to the elegant taste of the 
French court. Boucher, Fragonard, and most of all, Tiepolo, 
painted pictures which may be placed in the realm of pure 
decoration. The decorative quality even of the sculpture and 
the minor arts gives evidence of the fondness of the artists for 
catching the eye and arresting the attention by dramatic com- 
position and gayety of spirit. 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
The Museum was unable to hold a memorial exhibition of the 
work of Arthur Bowen Davies at the time of his death in 1928. 
Since then, however, the number of prints in the hands of a 
group of Cleveland collectors has grown to such an extent that 
it has been possible to borrow enough material for a repre- 
sentative exhibition. The collection of prints and drawings 
owned by Mrs. George A. Martin forms the nucleus around 
which the present exhibition is formed. This, together with nine 
prints and several drawings owned by the Museum, has been 
substantially augmented by loans from the collections of 
Charles T. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sayles Francis, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Donald Gray, Miss Lucy S. Greene, Mr. and Mrs. 
Malcolm L. McBride, William M. Milliken, Mrs. Marguerite 
Munger Smith, Mrs. Edgar J. Tyler, and Mrs. Hoyt L. Warner. 

The exhibition, though small—comprising some sixty prints 
and eleven drawings,—represents the various periods of the 
artist’s career and embraces practically all the print processes 
in which he worked. Duplicates have been shown in several 
instances where differences in state, printing, or color present 
interesting comparisons. 

The drawings included in the exhibition are interesting to 
study in their relation to the prints. Five of the drawings are 
early pencil sketches of landscapes, four of which are dated 1887, 
and were probably done as illustrations for the Century or some 
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of the other magazines which at that time engaged his services. 
A sanguine chalk drawing of a woman’s head in profile repre- 
sents likewise a comparatively early period. The remaining 
drawings are much later in date. They include two small, delicate 
sketches, “Via Appia” and “Park at St. Cloud near Paris,” in 
pencil and water color, two studies of nude figures in chalk on 
colored paper, and one large study of six figures, ““Echoes of 
Hellas,”’ done in colored washes. 

Much has been said of the genius and versatility of Arthur 
B. Davies. He achieved results in many media — oil, water 
color, pastel, sculpture in wood, ivory, terra cotta, and bronze, 
glass, and enamel work, and in the numerous print processes. 
With the possible exception of painting, the development of his 
genius can be followed in no one of these classes so well as in 
that of prints, which reflect the manifest phases and moods of 
his art. 

He was an indefatigable experimenter in the various print 
processes and produced, according to his cataloguer, Frederic 
Newlin Price, two hundred and five prints including litho- 
graphs, etchings, drypoints, soft ground etchings, aquatints, 
mezzotints, woodcuts, and linoleum cuts. He was adept at com- 
bining processes such as lithography and lithotint; soft ground 
and aquatint; etching, soft ground, and aquatint; drypoint, soft 
ground, and aquatint; and drypoint and roulette. 

Among his earliest essays in print-making are about fourteen 
small lithographs done between 1892 and 1898. These are simple 
and literal renderings of landscapes, and portrait and figure 
studies mainly of his family. 

Following these slight attempts there was an interruption in 
his print activities lasting for fifteen years. Between 1914-1917 
he produced a number of etchings and drypoints, many of which 
were cubistic in tendency. These simple, direct, linear processes 
serve as admirable means to express the abstract quality of 
cubism. 

The need for a more subtle means of expression as he ad- 
vanced from his early objective phase to a more subjective point 
of view led to his preoccupation with the tonal processes. In 
1919 he began to use aquatint, which with its variety of tones 
was peculiarly appropriate to Davies, who conceived of form in 
terms of color, and which offered infinite possibilities to express 
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his increasingly complex emotions. “Antique Mirror,” “Pom- 
peian Veil,” and “Maenads,” with their interrelated rhythms 
and rich patterns, are especially fine examples in this medium. 

His endless search for new surfaces and textures led to experi- 
ments in soft ground etching. By drawing through various tex- 
tures of cloth and paper he has achieved unique results. In 
combining soft ground with aquatint he has realized some of his 
most beautiful creations, in which tone, line, form, color, and 
light are harmoniously related. This method of working is 
superbly illustrated by “On the Heights,” “By the Sea,” and 
“Pleiades.” 

In 1920 he resumed his lithography, which he elaborated by 
the addition of lithotint. Such prints as the “Three Acrobats,” 
“Orchard of Bounties,” “Harvest Festival,’’ “Free of the 
Clouds,” and “Release at the Gates,” with their independent 
use of lithographic washes, are the immediate predecessors of 
his color prints. Having exhausted the possibilities of suggesting 
color through black and white, it was but natural for him to 
turn to color printing both in lithography and in aquatint. 
“Circling Doves,” “Golden City,” and “Recurrence” are among 
his early color lithograph-lithotints, and in these he has tri- 
umphed in his endeavor to produce prints closely akin to water 
colors. The same result is apparent in some of his color aqua- 
tints, especially in that of “Antique Mirror,” and “Moonlight 
on the Grassy Bank.” 

And thus urged on to an ever greater technical freedom, 
Davies produced prints the like of which have never been seen, 
for he used these various processes in a manner entirely indi- 
vidual and adapted them to his immediate and very personal 
needs. How eloquently and completely his varying techniques 
express his Celtic temperament may be seen in those delicate 
lyric phantasies, those strange ephemeral themes which are so 
appealing in their aloofness and which enchant even as they 
mystify. LEONA E. PRASSE 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1934 


Friday 2. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. 


7.15 p.m. 
to 7.45 p.m. 


Sunday 4. 3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p.m. 

p.m. 

Monday 4.30p.m. 


Wednesday 7. 11.00 a.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
Thursday 8. 4.30p.m. 
to 7.00 p. m. 


Friday g. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 10. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday II. 3.15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 


Maya Art and Its Influence, by Gregory Mason, 
Explorer, New York. 


For Young People. The Russian Folk Tale, 
“Petrouchka,” with music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Art Museum Drama, WTAM. Jean Hoffman’s 
“El Greco,” presented by Cleveland Radio Guild 


and Radio Writers, under the direction of William 
A. D. Millson. 


Gallery Talk. Medieval Decorative Art, by Char- 
lotte Bates. 


Some Observations in Garden Design, by A. D. 
Taylor, Landscape Architect. (Holden Lecture on 
Outdoor Art). 


For Young People. The Tail of the Elephant Prin- 
cess, a story from South Africa, by Dorothy Tafe 
Van Loozen. 


Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Radio Talk, WTAM. The Italian Palazzo, by 
I. T. Frary. 


Radio Talk, WGAR. Colonial Painters and Their 
Art, by Daisy Weld Warner. Sixth in the “Colonial 
Days” series being presented under the auspices 
of the Chapters of Greater Cleveland of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Reception, and Private V.iew of the Exhibition of 
Art of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(For Museum Members). 

A Demonstration of Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ments, by Kinsei Nakagawa, Flower Master, 
Boston. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art). 

For Young People. Marionette Opera: Hansel and 
Gretel, by 5th and 6th Grade Pupils, St. Clair 
School. 

Gallery Talk. Embroideries from the Near East, 
by Gertrude Underhill. 

Yucatan, Ancient and Modern, by Edna Robb 
Webster, Lecturer, Cleveland. 

For Young People. Stories of Curious Beasts 
Carved in Stone, by Carabelle Monfort. 

Qegan Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
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Wednesday 14. 11.00 a.m. Radio Talk, WGAR. Early American Pewterers, 


Friday 16. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 17. 2.00p.m. 
7.15 p.m. 

to 7.45 p.m. 

Sunday 18. 3.15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 

4.00 p. m. 

5.15 p.m. 

Monday 1g. 4.30p.m. 
Wednesday 21. 11.00 a.m. 
Friday 23. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 24. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 25. 3.15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 

4.00 p. m. 

p.m. 

Monday 26. 4.30p.m. 
Wednesday 28. 11.00 a. m. 


by Daisy Weld Warner. “Colonial Days” series. 


Music for Violoncello, by John Frazer, Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 

For Young People. Folk Plays, by Pupils of the 
Civic Theatre School, Cleveland Heights. 

Art Museum Drama, WTAM. Florence Reynolds’s 
“Lace-Makers,” presented by Cleveland Radio 
Guild and Radio Writers, under the direction of 
William A. D. Millson. 

Gallery Talk. Oriental Art, by Margaret Fair- 
banks. 

Home Furnishings of the Colonists, by I. T. Frary, 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 

For Young People. The Land of the Cliff Dwellers, 
by Ruth Field Ruggles. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. Hillside Villas of Italy, by 
I. T. Frary. 

Radio Talk, WGAR. Colonial Silver and Its 
Makers, by Daisy Weld Warner. “Colonial Days” 
series. 

Machine Art, Past and Present, by Thomas 
Munro, Curator of Education, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

For Young People. Music by The Junior Orchestra, 
The Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Gallery Talk. Paintings and Decorative Arts, by 
Janette Hollis. 

The Russian Ballet, a lecture with illustrations, 
by Arthur W. Quimby, Curator of Musical Arts, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

For Young People. Thanksgiving at Paul Revere’s 
House, by Emma I. Malin. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. Art on Parade at the 
Museum, by Daisy Weld Warner. 

Radio Talk, WGAR. The First Thanksgiving, by 
Daisy Weld Warner. Ninth and concluding talk 
in the “Colonial Days” series being presented 
under the auspices of the Chapters of Greater 
Cleveland of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 
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Friday 30. 8.15 p.m. 
Sundays 4.00 p. m. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. 
Wednesdays 5.00 p. m. 


8.00 p. m. 


to 9.30 p. m. 

Thursdays 10.00 a. m. 
3.00 p. m. 

Fridays 11.00 a. m. 


2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


Saturdays 10.00 a. m. 


Saturday mornings 


Gallery IX . 
Gallery IX . 
Gallery X . 


Gallery XI. 
Educational Corridor . 


Children’s Museum . 


Textile Study Room 


No lecture. Thanksgiving week. 


REGULAR EVENTS 
Story Hour for Children, by Benetta Thompson. 


Art of the Renaissance in Italy, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


Baroque Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 
by Charles B. Martin. 


Amateur Arts and Crafts Club, by Kalman 
Kubinyi. 

Amateur Sketch Club, by Lowell M. Lee. 

A Survey of Art History, by Lowell M. Lee. 
The Appreciation of Music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Oriental Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 

Medieval Art in Europe, by Margaret Fairbanks. 


Recent Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture, by 
Milton S. Fox. 


The Early American Home, by I. T. Frary and 
other members of the Museum Staff. 


Classes for Members’ Children, and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. American Indian, Negro, and Primitive Art 


(through November 4). 


. Art of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


(opens November 8). 


. Embroideries from Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, 


Morocco, and Algiers. 


. Prints and Drawings by Arthur B. Davies. 
. Nineteenth-Century American Drawings, by 


Mary A. Nims (through November 5). 
Water Colors by Mexican Children (opens 
November 7). 


. Miniature Beds of Other Countries, by Camp Fire 


Girls of America. 


. Embroideries from the Greek Islands, Turkey, 


and Morocco (through November 15). 
European Historic Damasks, Brocades, and Vel- 
vets (opens November 17). 
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CIRCLING DOVES 
Lithograph and Lithotint, F. N. Price 56 
Arthur B. Davies, American, 1862-1928 
The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1923 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
JoHN LonG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HuNTINGTON HorpD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haro.p T. G. MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE L. MurFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F, PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE JouN L. SEVERANCE 
LronarpD C. HAnna, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Henry G. DALTON EpwarD B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lewis B. WILLIAMs, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON JouHN H. Horp 
LeonarpD C. HANNA, Jk. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
=~ President and the Director, ex offciis 
RALPH M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
Leonarp C. Jr. G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLe Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
CHARLES T. BROOKS Davin S. INGALLS 
E. S. BuRKE, JR. Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
WILLARD M. CLapp ALFRED KELLEY 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Paut L. FEIss Woops KING 
FRANK H. GINN Amos B. MCNAIRY 
CHARLES B. GLEASON LAURENCE H. NORTON 
SALMON P. HALLE KENYON V. PAINTER 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. WInpDsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative Haro_p W. PARSONS 
Cashier Wa ter A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder H. BrREDBECK 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk Fiora E. Harp 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 


Ep1tH BurRous 


ADMISSION 
nm daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
lows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
ry holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season 


On — days an admission fee of 25 cents is 


charged to all except members, holders of com- 
Looers tickets, and children of school age. 
losed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 

A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
aaa 9. to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 

h May, S y 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. HOottis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LouIsE BuRCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. Prassg 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LouiszE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary IpA LEE RoGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: MIsSTHWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, MISS 
HAWLEY, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited., 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100 
Benefactors contribute 25 
Fellows in contribute 5 
Fellows for Life contribute 1 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m 


: 
‘ 
Secretary 
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